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NOTES. 

Magnificent educational bequests seem to be the order of 
the day, and we can never be quite surprised at what move 
comes next. Certain it is that the past quarter of a century, 
and decade even, must go down in history for their splendid 
educational foundations. Close upon Mr. Carnegie's bene- 
factions to innumerable libraries, to the Scottish universities, 
and to purposes of special scientific investigation, comes the 
death of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, "empire builder" and "dreamer," 
and his remarkable will. 

Of Mr. Rhodes it can truthfully be said that he surprised 
the world by his death even more than by his life. Had it 
not been for this will, we should have had a deal more ser- 
monizing on his career, and it was quite evident that many a 
leader writer reconstructed his theories wholly in the course 
of a few days to suit the suddenly changed conditions. In- 
stead of the whole fabric of his plans tumbling about him as 
he lay dying, here was a mind that had striven to perpetuate 
his policy beyond the grave in an entirely different manner 
— the very reconciling and peaceful one of broader education 
and greater knowledge of one another on the part of widely 
scattered portions of the globe. Whether it turn out to be 
practicable in all its plans and details or not, just as it stands 
— and that there will arise difficulties may be foreseen — the 
conception is a serious hint for the future educational and 
intellectual and spiritual development of the world. Noth- 
ing kills provinciality and bigotry more effectively than 
broader international citizenship and intimate association 
with the people whom you have been abusing. 

Whatever may be thought of some of the results of Mr. 
Rhodes's particular methods of "empire building," and many 
have righteously set themselves in opposition to the unedify- 
ing spectacle of both the American war in the Philippines 
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and the English war in South Africa, his was a noteworthy 
figure. An interesting feature was that the outside Euro- 
pean world, more accustomed possibly to bold enterprises 
that are often cruel in their means and details, were taking 
him seriously and according his foresight and energy the 
meed of another Clive — an attitude alien apparently to the 
majority of the English and American press. They divined his 
purposes better than his own countrymen and race, and com- 
prehended the necessary contradictions in his career. 

The bequests for Oxford cannot but do ultimate good, 
however they may have to be modified. The provincial spir- 
it has already raised objections and will continue to object 
and ask: "Why should one wish to go to Oxford?" But not 
the man of wider knowledge and broader sympathies, willing 
to be accessible to the best ideas from everywhere. There 
have been many signs that the English-speaking peoples and 
the Germanic nationalities are getting to understand one an- 
other better. The late Queen Victoria drew them together; 
the wars in the Philippines and South Africa, however de- 
plorable in themselves, have had the effect of drawing them 
together; interchange of thought and educational and spirit- 
ual ideals can draw them still more closely together; and, de- 
spite the present unfortunate crises, and the curious contra- 
dictions involved in their prosecution, the time may come 
when the poet's words can ring true — when 

The war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose princely generosity has al- 
ready won for him the gratitude of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
gives fresh proof of his conviction that the vast riches he has 
acquired by long and patient industry represent a trust to 
be administered in behalf of others. In order to improve 
and extend the opportunities for study and research in the 
United States, he has recently confided to a board composed 
of twenty-one prominent gentlemen the sum of $10,000,000 
for the purpose of founding the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, D. C. A sufficient guarantee of the success o' 
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this foundation is the fact that Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, until 
lately president of the Johns Hopkins University, has been 
placed at the head of the Carnegie Institution, whose certifi- 
cate of incorporation was filed January 4 last. In addition 
to Mr. Gilman, other prominent members of the Board of 
Trustees include such men as Secretary of State John Hay, 
Justice Edward D. White, Dr. John S. Billings, Commission- 
er of Labor Carroll D. Wright, ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, 
Senator William Lindsay, Secretary of War Elihu Root, 
Ambassador Andrew D. White, Mayor Seth Low, Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, and Charles D. Walcott, Esq. Grover Cleve- 
land, former President of the United States, was named as 
one of the trustees, but declined to accept the appointment. 
Mr. Carnegie has wisely refrained from establishing a new 
university, but apparently seeks to cooperate with those al- 
ready in existence. In this respect he has displayed rare 
wisdom and foresight, while the large amount of discretion 
vested in his trustees can scarcely fail to enable them to in- 
troduce such modifications of the regulations under which 
the funds are to be dispensed as to meet the shifting condi- 
tions of scientific progress. 



It is a day also of university celebrations — a new order of 
"function" which is becoming amazingly popular with our 
larger academic institutions. Washington's birthday, being 
a midwinter holiday, is a convenient date for such an occa- 
sion, and this year there were held two — one by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the celebration of her quarter-cen- 
tennial by the Johns Hopkins University. The latter was 
noteworthy as the scene of the formal retirement of Mr. Gil- 
man, the outgoing President, the first and only one the Uni- 
versity had thus far had, and the formal installation of Mr. 
Remsen, the incumbent. Among some notable addresses, that 
of Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, a Johns Hopkins 
alumnus, was prominent. A particular feature of the cele- 
bration was the tribute to the services of Prof. Basil Lanneau 
Gildersleeve on the part of his former pupils, consisting of 
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the presentation of a volume of scholarly studies and the ten- 
der of a special dinner in his honor. The love of Greek all 
over the country, and particularly the development of the 
literary spirit through the classical, owes much to Dr. Gil- 
dersleeve. More than twenty-five years ago many a youth 
found out from the examples in Gildersleeve's Latin Gram- 
mar that there is a good way to translate as well as a poor 
one, and that every language has the genius of its own idiom. 
In the last twenty years the American Journal of Philology, 
under the careful editorship of Dr. Gildersleeve, has enjoyed 
a unique position in America and acquired a world-wide rec- 
ognition for the soundness of its classical scholarship. Dr. 
Gildersleeve's volume of "Essays and Studies" a few years 
ago was an added proof of his mastery over English idiom as 
well as Greek form. His personality, his culture, and his 
devotion to the highest forms of scholarly work, and the lit- 
erary expression of this scholarship, this culture, and this 
personality, have been a continual source of inspiration, which 
has extended far and wide, not only to those privileged to 
have been in his lecture room but to others. 



Columbia University will also enjoy a gathering, having, 
too, her new President to install. Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler was the logical successor of President Low, now May- 
or of New York, and has perhaps labored more than any one 
man for the development of the university ideals at Colum- 
bia. The stimulus given to teachers all over the country 
through the founding and the clear-cut editing of the Educa- 
tional Review, and the recognition of the need of a special 
work for this large body of men and women in the establish- 
ment of the Teachers' College at Columbia, have been large- 
ly the result of Dr. Butler's personal interests and endeavors. 
Some notion of what will be Columbia's university ideals in 
the future was given in the new President's first address to 
the student body not long after his formal election. Found- 
ed in colonial days and based upon a worthy historical past, 
Columbia yet looks forward to a necessary broader develop- 
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ment. Taking a note from the cosmopolitan location and 
real opportunity of the institution for workers in various de- 
partments, the new President declared the dominant trait of 
her graduates should be the broad life and interests of the 
man of culture and training for the world of citizenship, 
rather than a too great emphasis upon a restricted and nar- 
row scholarship. 

Sewanee has both given to and taken from Columbia, and 
extends every good wish to the coming administration in ful- 
filling many of its ideals. 

It is very deeply regretted that we have been so long de- 
layed from mentioning in an earlier number Mr. Horton- 
Smith's "The Establishment and Extension of the Law of 
Thurneysen and Havet, with an Appendix on Lat. hau, 
hand, haut, and Gk. oi, 'not'." This work, which is now is- 
sued in book form, is a reprint from an earlier number of the 
American Journal of Philology, but with "Addenda et Corri- 
genda," and to the whole is added an "Important Postscript 
and Index." The discussions herein contained belong whol- 
ly to the domain of philology, in which field of work Mr. 
Horton-Smith is already favorably known by his articles of 
similar character. As in his other writings, so in this, Mr. 
Horton-Smith has brought to bear upon his subject, which 
has been worked out in the minutest detail, a keenness of vi- 
sion and width of scholarship that command admiration. 
The book literally bristles with proethnic forms and multi- 
tudinous references. It is not within our province to dis- 
cuss here and at this late date the merits or demerits of the 
book, but we desire to commend it to interested philologists. 



The South Atlantic Quarterly, the latest accession to the 
ranks of Southern periodicals, made its first appearance in 
January. Published at Trinity College, Durham, N. C, in 
the center of a rapidly growing section, it has been singularly 
fortunate in choosing as its editor Dr. John Spencer Bassett, 
the well-known Southern historian and writer on current af- 
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fairs. The initial number reflects the highest credit on iti 
promoters. While it appears to be the object of the editor 
to make the South Atlantic Quarterly a medium of encoura- 
ging every branch of literary effort, he recognizes that, to do 
this, there must be liberty to think. Hence the independent 
tone that pervades the magazine is by no means the least 
hopeful feature of this encouraging venture. 

Of the seven able leading articles, perhaps the most strik- 
ing are: "An Inquiry Regarding Lynching," by Dr. John C. 
Kilgo; "Geneva," by Prof. John M. Vincent, one of the lead- 
ing American authorities on Swiss institutions; "Lowell as a 
Citizen," a discriminating and sympathetic study by Prof. 
Edwin Mims; and a scholarly article from the pen of the ed- 
itor on "The Character of the Early Virginia Trader." Fol- 
lowing articles on the King Alfred celebration and other sub- 
jects are reviews of current books and notes on general liter- 
ature. We gladly welcome to the list of our exchanges a 
journal which begins its career under such favorable auspices, 
and wish for it the success and prosperity it merits. 



The word "history" is a very elastic expression, but it is 
certainly exposed to a more than ordinary tension when it is 
used to describe the contents of Fr. H. Kelly's "History of 
the Church of Christ" (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
What the volume itself really presents to the reader is a se- 
ries of doctrinal notes on certain aspects of the ecclesiastical 
history of the first three centuries. Often what the author 
has to say is original and suggestive: he thinks for himself, 
and he expresses what he thinks plainly and effectively. Just 
as often, however, the comment will be forced, for Fr. Kelly 
keeps too constantly in view the controversies of his own 
day. To make history serve merely as a storehouse for ar- 
gument is not in accordance with the functions of a genuine 
historical student. This tendency has not only spoiled the 
present volume, but it is so difficult to overcome that it 
hardly seems likely that any serious contributions to the his- 
tory of the Church can be looked for from an author whose 
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point of view is so unbalanced. We study the history of the 
Church not with the purpose of overwhelming a possible op- 
ponent, but solely to find out the truth and to place the 
truth in the due and proper social environment of the age 
in which it was developed. Church history pursued in this 
spirit is really irenic and bound in the end to supply a ground 
for unity among Christians. Unhappily Fr. Kelly has cho- 
sen to follow a different path, more direct, perhaps, but more 
uncertain. 



Two series of religious biography (each $1.25 a volume) 
are appearing simultaneously from different houses. One 
set is the "Lives of Holy Men," from Longmans, Green & 
Co., in attractive form. They do not profess to supplant 
large biographies, but seek to make a wider popular appeal. 
The three numbers that have appeared are "Francis, the Lit- 
tle Poor Man of Assisi;" "Monsieur Vincent," Christian so- 
cial reformer of the seventeenth century; and "Hugh of Lin- 
coln." The subjects are sympathetically treated, and each 
volume is provided with a photogravure portrait. 

The other series, the "World's Epoch Makers," published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, is a more ambitious undertaking 
under the general editorship of Oliphant Smeaton. The 
treatment is more formal and the subjects are scattered over 
a wide field. The purpose is to give "the rise and progress 
of the most prominent movements that have taken place in 
theology, philosophy, and the history of intellectual devel- 
opment, from Buddha to the present day. Each volume 
will record the initiation and trace the evolution of some par- 
ticular phase of human thought and culture." Among the 
volumes that have already appeared are those on "Cranmer 
and the English Reformation," "Luther and the German 
Reformation," "Wesley and Methodism," "Francis and 
Dominic," "Savonarola," "Buddha and Buddhism," "Mo- 
hammed and His Power," etc. It is interesting to contrast 
the Francises of the two series. The former is the picture of 
a personality; the latter, the story of a movement. 
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A new and attractive series of volumes of English Classics 
for school and college use is published by the B. F. Johnson 
Company, Richmond. Six of the numbers have thus far ap- 
peared: Tennyson's "Princess," by Prof. Charles W. Kent, of 
the University of Virginia; Pope's Homer's "Iliad," Books 
I., VI., XXIL, and XXIV., by Messrs. Francis E. Shoup 
and Isaac Ball, of St. Matthew's School, Dallas; Coleridge's 
"Rime of the Ancient Mariner," by Norman H. Pitman, of 
the University School, Knoxville; Goldsmith's "Vicar of 
Wakefield," by George C. Edwards, late of the Sewanee 
Grammar School; Burke's "Speech on Conciliation with 
America," by Prof. James M. Garnett, of Baltimore; Macau- 
lay's "Essays on Milton and Addison," by Prof. C. Alphonso 
Smith, of Louisiana State University. Each volume is thus 
edited by a scholar of recognized ability and approved cul- 
ture, and furnishes a biographical study, a critical introduc- 
tion as to the value of the work, its character, style, and place 
in literature, and needful notes. 

Among other books from the same house is a new edition 
of the "Education of Teachers," by W. H. Payne, former 
President of the Peabody Normal College, Nashville, and 
"Civil History of the Government of the Confederate States, 
with Some Personal Reminiscences," by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
Trustee for the Peabody Education Fund and former U. S. 
Minister to Spain. 



Attention may still be called to Mr. S. A. Link's two small 
volumes on "Pioneers of Southern Literature" (Nashville: 
Barbee & Smith). In the general interest in every period 
and phase of our American and our home literature, Mr. 
Link's work was one of the first attempts — perhaps the only 
one — at a consistently constructed historical narrative of 
the chief writers in the Southern States. Contemporary 
with Prof. Baskervill's "Southern Writers" (also from the 
same publishing house), they strengthened the growing in- 
terest in the subject. That they have been eminently, suc- 
cessful in directing attention to these writers can be sur- 
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mised from the numerous citations and references to them 
in the several histories of American literature that have 
recently appeared from various quarters. More than one of 
these writers, who had previously been wholly neglected if 
not forgotten, have been reclaimed for our common Ameri- 
can heritage. 

Shakespearean literature never ceases. "Shakespearean 
Synopses," by J. Walker McSpadden, comes to us from T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. Mr. McSpadden argues that there are many 
who wish to know the argument of an opera or play by acts, 
and particularly of Shakespeare's plays, and as a fact are not 
familiar with the detailed plots of a large number of these 
plays. While we feel sorry for any one who will not read the 
plays for themselves, the little volume ought to be helpful 
so far, and will find its uses. It is well planned and executed, 
and it may tend to bring some directly into the Shakespear- 
ean fold. 

Prof. A. H. Tolman, of the University of Chicago, gives us 
a new school edition of "Julius Caesar" (Globe School Book 
Company). Special features of the Introduction are chap- 
ters on the state of the theaters in Shakespeare's day and on 
the structure of the play. There is added a wisely selected 
bibliography which ought to be helpful to teachers. 



Apart from the content, James Creelman's "On the Great 
Highway, the Wanderings and Adventures of a Special Cor- 
respondent" (Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company) has a 
psychological interest for displaying the habits of mind and 
temper of successful journalism. Beyond doubt Mr. Creel- 
man is an excellent representative of his class, and he is proud 
of his calling and his work. How he saw the Pope, the Ja- 
panese and Chinese and Cuban wars, Weyler, Sitting Bull, 
the Czar, President McKinley, Kossuth, and Tolstoy, the 
part of yellow journalism in the war with Spain, and other 
subjects, make a varied panorama where all is told with en- 
tire frankness and the skill of one accustomed to use the pen 
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and to win attention. The point of view is interesting, very 
interesting; we feel we are almost in a different sort of world, 
but there are many things in that world we cannot alto- 
gether admire. 

Among recent publications of Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
is an "American Political History to the Death of Lincoln," 
popularly told by Viola A. Conklin — evidently called out by 
the general popular interest in American history — and a con- 
venient "Young Folks' Cyclopedia of Literature and Art," 
by John D. Champlin — to supplement the compiler's pre- 
vious works on scientific ("Cyclopedia of Common Things") 
and historical ("Cyclopedia of Persons and Places") sides. 
It is "practical," illustrated, and has an index. 



The author of the "Life of James Martineau," A. W. Jack- 
son, has issued a small volume in eight chapters or heads on 
"Deafness and Cheerfulness" (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). 
The book is directed to his fellow-sufferers, the deaf, who 
"have not only griefs, but also grievances." The "Pathos of 
Deafness," "Social Afflictions," and "Business Embarrass- 
ments" are among the topics, followed by that to which all 
lead: "The Helps and Conditions of Deafness." 



Mr. Augustine Bissell is noted for the inconsequent type 
of essay which he first published in Obiter Dicta. It is a ho- 
meopathic sort of criticism, but usually it is very effective by 
reason of the deft touch of the man who knows what he is 
doing — telling truths and telling them tellingly. In "Es- 
says and Addresses" he has produced a new series, ranging 
from John Wesley to Browning; but in this latest collection 
his vein does not seem so happy and unconstrained, but quer- 
ulous. He gives himself too far to religious questions, and 
seems a bit captious in his treatment of them, purposely 
crowding on toes as he proceeds. His views may be the 
right ones, but the attitude is not wholly pleasant. 



